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CREEPING 


A great deal of attention 
has been directed in recent 
months to the problem of 
student indiscipline in Indian 
Colleges and Universities. The 
problem is certainly one 
which must not be taken 
lightly. As Professor D. S. 
Sarma, writing in a recent 
issue of The Hindu (February 
28th), has pointed out edu- 
cational institutions “form the 
tap root of national life and 
if they deteriorate the nation 
is bound to perish.” All 
thinking persons are rightly 
disturbed over recent events 
at the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, at Lucknow, at Allahabad 
and other places which have 
resulted in the _ indefinite 
closure of two of India’s 
proudest seats of learning. 


Even more disturbing than 
these events themselves, how- 


ANARCHY 


ever, serious as they are, is 
the sobering thought that 
student indispline and rowdy- 
ism is only one manifestation 
of a phenomenon which seems 
to be spreading in several 
sectors of Indian society: the 
tendency for private groups 
to by-pass legally constituted 
authority and take the law 
into their own hands. A few 
months ago law and order 
came near to breaking down 
in Patna when violent mobs 
battled police on the strength 
of a rumour that a policeman 
had molested a woman 
taken into custody. Within 
a few days of this incident 
police were attacked in other 
cities also, leading to specuta- 
tion that some organization 
was deliberately fomenting 
trouble. In January of this 
year several thousand en- 
raged peasants rioted near 








Belgaum demanding remis- 
sion of taxes. In Febru- 
ary, the Bhilai Steel Plant 
was paralyzed for a few days 
by violent strikers who at- 
tempted to destroy vital 
installations and machinery. 
In Madras at the end of 
February a hundred and fifty 
taxi-drivers tied up trafic for 
several hours by abandoning 
their vehicles and demon- 
strating against a policeman 
who had presumed to charge 
a taxi-driver with obstructing 
traffic, which he was. The 
Commissioner of Police con- 
sidered the incident serious 
enough to issue a stern warn- 
ing that intimidation of police 
will be met with firm action 
in the future. On a smaller 
scale we constantly hear of 
householders who are afraid 
to hire servants and property- 
owners who refuse to lease to 
tenants lest they lose control 
of their land. 


Through all these incidents 
runs a common disturbing 
pattern: a grievance real or 
fancied; the by-passing of 
legally constituted means of 
redress in favour of direct 
action ; violence; the break- 
down of law and order. All 


this is disturbing because it 
is not the spirit of true demo- 
cracy. 


It is the spirit of re- 
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bellion. The spirit of rebellion 
is abroad in the land and 
appears to be becoming a 
way of life for an increasing 
number of people. When it 
becomes a way of life for 
enough people there will be 
anarchy. The important thing 
is not whether the grievance 
which leads to direct and 
violent action is a valid one 
or not, or whether the result- 
ing break-down of law and 
order is serious or not. The 
important thing is that more 
and more people in India 
seem to prefer taking the law 
into their own hands to seek- 
ing redress through slower 
legal channels. In a demo- 
cratic society each incident 
of this kind is a straw in the 
wind, and the wind is blow- 
ing toward the dark land of 
social and political chaos. In 
this writer’s opinion, the 
phrase “creeping anarchy ” 
is not too strong to describe 
what is coming about in 
India. 


Many persons will be in- 
clined to consider this an 
exaggerated view of the pre- 
sent situation. But what, after 
all, is anarchy? At bottom it 
is contempt for legitimately 


constituted authority. It 
is the setting of oneself 
above the law. It is the 
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determination to execute 
one’s own judgement in a 
case through force and 
violence. This is precisely 
the spirit which animates the 
recent cases of student rowdy- 
ism, the mob attacks on 
police, the rebellion of work- 
ers, servants and_ tenants 
against their employers and 
landlords. We must beware 
of treating these incidents 
lightly because attacks of this 
sort are attacks on the de- 
mocratic way of life. Demo- 
cracy presupposes faith in 
established authority and the 
institutions set up to safe- 
guard the people’s rights. Its 
foundation stone is due pro- 
cess of law, even when the 
process moves slowly, even 
though it may miscarry at 
times. To contemn that pro- 
cess or lose faith in it is to 
lose faith in the democratic 
way of life. Furthermore, 
the spirit of anarchy can 
spread with alarming rapidity 
when it takes root in society. 
Direct action is heady and 
exciting stuff especially for 
the young and immature. It 
often gets results and the 
successes of one mob en- 
courage others to resort to 
the same tactics. Demagogues 
and groups (like the Com- 
munists) with a vested inte- 
rest in social chaos begin to 
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exploit the situation for their 
own ends. And thus creeping 
anarchy, like a _ creeping 
forest fire, can end in a roar- 
ing conflagration which con- 
sumes democracy and destroys 
the social order. It is high 
time that the creeping be 
checked in India. 


Before it can be checked, 
however, the causes of the 
present unrest must. be 
known. Unfortunately we 
must admit that we do not 
know them. Student indis- 
cipline, at present the most 
conspicuous embodiment of 
the spirit of anarchy, is attri- 
buted variously to corruption 
in the Universities, to agents 
of political parties on the 
campuses, to student “in- 
security” and worry over 
the future, and to that vague 
and convenient scapegoat 
“society.” Corruption among 
faculty and administrative 
staffs, the most popular ex- 
planation, may well be a 
contributing factor. But what 
of the strikes to force the 
authorities to admit or dis- 
charge certain students, the 
strikes against examinations, 
the necessity of holding exa- 
mination under police guard? 
All these are the result of 
efforts by students to force 
their will on_ established 
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authority and take over 
management of affairs whose 
conduct belongs to duly ap- 
pointed officials and not to 
students. Nor is corruption 
responsible for the near-chaos 
which characterises labour- 
management’ relations _in 
India. Admittedly the Indian 
worker has many _ just 
grievances and conditions of 
employment in Indian indus- 
try leave much to be desired. 
But the overwhelming major- 
ity of strikes which plague 
industry in this country each 
year do not concern wages or 
other matters of basic justice. 
Rather they center around 
such routine administrative 
questions as the scheduling of 
production, the time when 
the bonus is to be paid, the 
temporary lay-off of workers 
due to slack conditions, pro- 
motions, and other adminis- 
trative decisions — questions 
which are considered in all 
countries of the world to lie 
within the legitimate sphere 
of managerial authority. The 
implication in these strikes is 
that management has no 
authority and that ultimate 
authority lies with the work- 
ers. This is the spirit of 
anarchy. 


As mentioned above, no 
one really knows the cause of 
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the unrest which is spreading 
through so many sectors of 
Indian society. But a dis- 
turbing thought comes to 
mind: the root cause may be 
that the bulk of the people 
have not really grasped the 
real meaning of democracy 
and the nature of the freedom 
which democracy seeks to en- 
sure, and for which India’s 
Independence struggle was 
fought. “Freedom” was the 
ringing cry which rallied all 
sectors of Indian Society to 
the Independence Struggle — 
freedom from _ exploitation, 
freedom from foreign rule. 
The leaders kept before the 
people the shining goal of 
freedom, and this was neces- 
sary in order to stir up the 
mass enthusiasm and call 
forth the sacrifices which the 
Struggle required. Then came 
Independence and the demo- 
cratic constitution and the 
nature of the struggle sudden- 
ly changed. It was now a 
struggle to build and preserve 
an order of freedom based on 
law. Agitation had to yield 
to due process of law. Dis- 
obedience had to be replaced 
by respect for legitimate 
authority. Perhaps the mass 
of Indian people have never 
really grasped this and the 
changed nature of the struggle 
upon which India entered 
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when she gained indepen- 
dence. Perhaps they were 
never taught that freedom 
now must be a disciplined 
thing ; a demanding thing re- 
quiring subordination of sel- 
fish interest to the common 
good ; a thing to be nourished 
by faith and trust in law and 
those deputed to enforce it. 
Perhaps they never really 
grasped the idea that free men 
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must be patient men and that 
even when the wheels of 
justice turn slowly they must 
be borne with because due 
process of law is the last solid 
sea-wall between freedom and 
the black engulfing waves of 
anarchy. If this is so, such 
education is long over-due 
and the country neglects it 
at its peril. 
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WHO VOTED FOR 


We have already read in 
these pages a first analysis of 
the results of the recent 
Kerala election.(1) The sub- 
ject is of such obvious im- 
portance that this analysis 
and scrutiny is being carried 
on soberly on all sides by the 
interested parties. We pro- 
pose in the present article 
our own subsequent refiec- 
tions on the events of the first 
of February. Nor do we be- 
lieve that we will have said 
the last word. 


First, to recapitulate quick- 
ly the facts and figures, which 
are now familiar to all: an 
evident repudiation of the 
Communist regime, with the 
United Front (Congress, 
P. S. P., and Muslim League) 
winning 94 out of the 126 
seats, while the Communists 
together with the Indepen- 
dents they supported managed 
to get only 29 seats, that is, 
less than half the number 


COMMUNISTS 
IN KERALA ? 


F. Victor 


they won in the last election. 
This clean-cut victory was 
not won by default: the 
Communist campaign strategy 
on the admission of all was 
well conceived and executed; 
the party spent huge amounts 
of money and employed many 
thousands of full-time field 
workers. The issues were 
sharp, the defeat was decisive. 
With reason Mr. Nehru in 
New Delhi could admit that 
the result in Kerala made him 
“very happy”. 


But no thoughtful analysis 
ends there ; in fact, it is here 
that the true analysis begins 
in terms of the political future 
of Kerala, and possibly of the 
whole nation. For the ever 
sobering fact of this election 
is that while the United Front 
secured their 94 seats with 
53 per cent of the total po- 
pular vote, the Communists 
and Independents supported 
by them carried off 43 per 


(1) T. Vadasary, “ Kerala Scene ”, Social Action, Vol. 10, no. 3 (March, 


1960), pp. 102-111. 
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cent of the votes cast. Also 
with reason, then, R. Sankar, 
Kerala Congress President, 
saw no ground for anyone to 
be “unduly jubilant”. 


A brief check over the 
further figures will tell us 
why. Of the 8,190,000(7) 
votes polled, the United Front 
secured 4,340,000 (Congress, 
2,791,000 for 63 seats; P.S.P., 
1,140,000 for 26 seats; Muslim 
League, 400,000 for 11 seats). 
On the other hand, the Com- 
munists with the Indepen- 
dents they sponsored secured 
their 29 seats with a popular 
vote of 3,550,000 (2,975,000 for 
the party Communists, and 
575,000 for the Independents. 
Actuallly, many of these In- 
dependent votes were cast for 
the person and not their 
sponsors, but we shall dis- 
count this factor here.). In 
this election two new ele- 
ments were at work as com- 
pared with 1957: the total 
polling averaged about 85 per 
cent of the registration, as 
compared with 66 per cent in 
1957, an increase of 19 per 
cent ; and there were 500,000 
new electors on the current 
registration list. Now it may 
be a legitimate surmise that 





a good proportion of that 19 
per cent of additional votes 
polled came from the tradi- 
tional supporters of the United. 
Front parties. But this sur- 
mise is not necessarily en- 
couraging, as we shall see im- 
mediately. 


The Communist total vote 
of 3,550,000, or 43 per cent of 
the total, represents an in- 
crease over the 35.5 per cent 
total in the previous election. 
In fact they polled 1,200,000 
more votes than in 1957. It 
is true that in the last elec- 
tion they contested only 101 
constituencies, while this 
time, with the Independents, 
they stood for 125 consti- 
tuencies. It is true that there 
were a half a million more 
registered voters. It is true, 
too, that more people went to. 
the polls this year, 85 versus 
66 per cent, — but for whom 
did they vote? It was no 
doubt a fact, as U.N. Debhar 
hinted, that the Communists 
while in office had already 
entrenched themselves in ¢er- 
tain strategic positions, and 
had accumulated ample money 
to employ an army of field 
workers and a large number 
of transport vehicles. True, 


(7) The 8,190,000 votes polled in the election need some explanation, 
for over one million votes are double votes from the 12 double- 


vote constituencies. 
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no doubt, that they had cap- 
tured the lower ranks of the 
services, transport workers, 
co-operative societies of tap- 
pers, etc. But all this does 
not measure for us or convey 
to us the inner significance of 
that solid Communistic vote 
in the February election. 


Community Voted polled 

Ezhavas 2,030,000 

Depressed Classes 652,000 
(Hindus) 

Nairs 1,375,000 

Muslims 1,448,000 

Christians 896,000 
(Non-Catholics) 

Catholics 1,161,000 

eee OP ee 


The above statistics show 
the composition of the Com- 
munist votes. The most signi- 
ficant conclusion is that 
the Ezhavas and Depressed 
classes are the two groups 
supporting the Communists 
in .great strength. Of the 
3,550,000 votes obtained by 
the Communists, 2,328,000 or 
68 per cent were polled by 
these two groups. They form 
(Ezhavas 25 per cent and De- 
pressed Classes 9 per cent) 
34 per cent of the total po- 
pulation of Kerala. They 


voted for the Communists al- 
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Where does that enormous 
tally of 3,550,000 votes come 
from ? We may begin with an 


approximate calculation of 
the votes polled by the 
various communities in favour 
of the Communists and Com- 
munist supported Indepen- 
dents : 


For Communists Per cent 


1,725,000 85 % 
603,000 85 % 
385,000 28 % 
287,000 20 % 
180,000 20 % 
92,000 8 % 
278,000 

3,550,000 


most en masse, in several 
constituencies with practical 
unanimity. It is true that 
each of the other communities 
gave its quota to the Com- 
munists, but all combined 
they gave the Communists 
only 32 per cent of their total 
vote. For example, the Nairs 
in Travancore and Cochin 
generally supported P.S.P. 
and Congress, but in Malabar 
many of them voted for the 
Communists. There, if the 
Communist candidate hap- 
pened to be a Nair and the 
Congress —P. S. P. candidate 
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was not a Nair, the Nairs, 
out of a communal spirit, 
would prefer to vote for the 
Communist candidate. This 
was not the case with the 
Ezhavas and the Depressed 
Class people who stood four- 
square behind the Communist 
Party. Even if a Christian 
happened to stand for the 
Communist ticket and an 
Ezhava for the United Front, 
the Ezhavas voted as a solid 
block for the Christian 
communist. The Communists 
could thus safely rely on the 
faithful backing of about 30 
per cent of the total popula- 
tion in Kerala for planning 
out their campaign for elec- 
tion. 


Some Disquieting Facts 

Have the leaders of Kerala, 
specially those of the Con- 
gress and P.S.P. realised 
what is on foot in Kerala, and 
where lies the inner strength 
of Communism ? 


The figures given above 
surely show that Communism 
continues well entrenched in 
Kerala. While all the dif- 
ferent communities have a 
sizable number of Cornmunist 
supporters among them, there 
is a distinct danger that these 
two big sections of the popu- 
lation, the Ezhavas and the 
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Depressed Classes, are accept- 
ing Communism as. their 
favourite system and as their 
religion in a sense. I think 
it is therefore eminently 
worthwhile to study the 
causes why these two groups 
are led to Communism, and 
the ways and means of win- 
ning them back to more 
moderate political systems. 
One common reason why the 
Depressed classes were lost to 
the Congress, the official go- 
vernment party, seems to be 
the continual neglect of their 
economic welfare by public 
and private agencies, not ex- 
cluding the Church. This 
reason may not be so valid 
regarding Ezhavas, who, 
though they belong to the 
backward classes, enjoy for 
the most part a rather good 
economic and social position. 
If economic and social reasons 
were the only causes for 
political disaffection, the Latin 
Christian Community would 
have as much reason to be 
inclined to Communism. 


_ We think that there are 
deeper reasons inclining the 
Ezhavas to Communism. For 
centuries the Ezhavas were a 
down-trodden people, despised 
by other communities, the 
Nairs, Brahmins and Syrian 
Christians. Besides, the dis- 
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integration of family life 
through the influence of the 
matriarchal system prevailing 
among the Nairs had a great 
impact on the Ezhavas and 
contributed a good deal to 
the weakening of family ties 
and religious life. Ezhavas 
felt a deep frustration in con- 
tact with other well esta- 
blished communities of Kerala. 
This frustration due to eco- 
nomic, social and family con- 
ditions caused them to turn 
to Communism and _ take 
vengeance on the social order 
which had let them down so 
badly. The fact is that many 
of the children of Ezhava 
families, whether in Travan- 
core, in Cochin or in Malabar, 
join Communism precisely as 
the system that would liberate 
them from social inabilities. 
They feel a kind of aversion 
against social forces and insti- 
tutions which they think are 
the causes of their backward- 
ness and join the ranks of 
the Communist Party even 
before they learn the funda- 
mentals of the philosophy of 
Communism. 


Such being the situation 
with the largest community 
of Kerala, it is no easy matter 
to eradicate Communism, nor 
win these communities over 
to more moderate systems. It 
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is more difficult since during 
the Communist regime, a 
good many of the Ezhavas 
and Depressed Class people 
have taken to Communist 
indoctrination eagerly. They 
are familiar with the ideas 
of the Communist Manifesto 
and the Primer of Commun- 
ism, and the indoctrination 
in many cases has penetrated 
rather deep in their hearts 
and minds. We must under- 
stand that a good percentage 
of even depressed classes in 
Kerala are literate and can 
intelligently discuss  socio- 
economic solutions in their 
own way. As far as my in- 
formation goes, even the con- 
siderable amount of social 
work done among the Ezhavas 
and Depressed Classes won 
over practically none of them 
to our cause, or gained a vote 
against Communism. Many 
of them have lost faith in 
social reform and in social 
justice, and think Commun- 
ism is the only solution for 
all their social evils. 


This position makes any 
approach based on_ social 
justice and charity very diffi- 
cult. We have missed the 
bus with many of them. Still 
we cannot lose heart concern- 
ing the great efficacy of the 
message of charity and social 
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justice given us by the 
Church. Besides it is our duty 
to carry on the gospel of love 
given by our Lord. It is diffi- 
cult to calculate how certain 
people will harken to the 
divine message of Christ, but 
our obligation is clear: to do 
our best through a sociai 
apostolate to win over the 
masses of Kerala from Com- 
munism. Our obligation is to 
work as if everything depend- 
ed on our work, and to pray 
as if everything depended on 
our prayer. 


But if anything is to be 
done in social and political 
life to bring back these two 
communities, I feel that it is 
to be done mostly through 
their own organizations. 
Should special organizations 
be needed for the end in view, 
then they must be led by out- 
standing members of their 
own community, if there is 
to be hope of success. Mr. R. 
Sankar and such leaders are 
expected to devise means and 
ways of bringing the Ezhavas 
to more sane social systems. 
Their powerful socio-religious 
organization S. N. D. P. (Sree 
Narayana Dharma Paripalana 
Yogam) could serve as one 
of the various vehicles. I feel 
that Christian agencies of 
social welfare may not in- 
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fluence them much, as they 
stand now. But the major 
fact remains, that there is 
tremendous scope for social 
work in Kerala for Christians 
and non-Christians, and a 
great field for the Church in 
social apostolate. 


The New Kerala Government 

The first duty of the new 
Government of Kerala to keep 
in mind is that its strength 
lies in unity, and that the 
forces of democracy should 
continue to fight against Com- 
munism. The battle is not 
yet won: indeed, it has just 
begun for Kerala and for 
India. It would be great 
folly and_ indiscretion, if 
through arrogance or com- 
placency the unity were 
broken, and the united sacri- 
fices of the people during the 
struggle and the election 
would have been in vain. Let 
us hope and pray that our 
Ministers and leaders may 
work in harmony to avoid a 
return of the Communist rule 
in Kerala. Communism is in 
our midst still and in great 
strength. 


One of the best ways of 
fighting Communism and the 
only one by which democra- 
tic parties can succeed is by 
serving the people through 
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the practical application of 
the principles of social justice 
to the matter of private pro- 
perty and to the welfare of 
the working classes. The new 
Government must realise that 
the economic improvement 
of the masses should be their 
first and foremost preoccupa- 
tion. The administration must 
rid itself of inefficiency, cor- 
ruption and nepotism. They 
must be responsive to the 
popular demands. They must 
also show intense concern for 
the interests of the common 
man. The democratic parties 
should induce their members 
to go to the villages and en- 
gage themselves directly in 
the uplift of the poor. 
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What Kerala wants is a 
stable government to solve 
her great economic problems. 
Government is designed to 
be the instrument to for- 
mulate and execute plans for 
the betterment of the people. 
Unfortunately, Kerala has 
been a classical example of a 
badly administered State in 
which ever increasing poverty 
has destroyed the initiative 
that is necessary to solve the 
economic problems that hold 
the State in its grasp today. 
If the political parties and 
communal forces joined to- 
gether to devise the plans 
for the solution of the funda- 
mental economic problems, 
it would be a great blessing. 
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INTRODUCING THE SOCIAL 
APOSTOLATE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


The following “Drafts” 
serve merely as a “ take off” 
for those high schools which 
desire to introduce the social 
apostolate to the young. Each 
draft has been so prepared 
and worked out as to give 
the young pupil a practical 
idea of man’s social life, and 
to engage him in some prac- 
tical social. activity while 
preparing for the Social Study 
Day, or Week. 


The “ Exhibition ” made up 
of charts, diagrams, graphs, 
and _ illustrations which treat 
of the main topic (e.g. the 
Family, in Draft I, or, Human 
Labour, in Draft II) calls for 
group-work among the pupils 
and also introduces them to 
simple methods of social sur- 
veys, and the transposition of 
these surveys to charts and 
drawings. Thus, simple sur- 
veys may be made of race 
groups, linguistic groups, etc. 
in the school, and then the 
findings put into a chart or 
pictorially displayed ; _ or, 
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again, surveys of families 
living in 1, 2, 3, 4 rooms may 
be undertaken and used for 
matter of a “housing chart” ; 
or, again, the hours of work, 
wages, etc., of domestic ser- 
vants could lend themselves 
to the building of interesting 
diagrams. All these, and many 
other social details may easily 
be represented on charts, or 
by simple drawings. Each 
group of students should be 
allowed to select the matter 
(e.g. housing, races, wages, 
etc.) they are most interested 
in; make their own surveys 
and then build up their chart, 
diagram or picture. On the 
day of the “ Exhibition”, one 
or two should be placed near 
their chart to explain details 
to visitors. 


A “paper”, “discussion ”, 
or “Quiz” treating of the 
main topic follows the Exhi- 
bition. Whatever form — 
whether, discussion, paper, or 
quiz — this session takes, the 
the points on the drafts may 
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be used. One pupil may com- 
pose the whole “paper” and 
then take all the three points 
(e.g. in Draft IL “People 
live naturally in groups” — 
Il. “The Family Group” — 
III. “The Family in Distress”) , 
or, three pupils may be used 
for this session, each pupil 
taking one point for about 
eight or ten minutes. After 
the paper has been read a 
discussion may follow, and 
for this it is good to 
have prepared questions and 
answers. If this session takes 
the form of a Quiz, then a 
Quiz-master must be appoint- 
ed and prepared answers 
made ready. Or, lastly, this 
session may take the form of 
a Debate on some point of 
the main topic, e.g., “ Mothers 
of families should not work 
outside the home.” (see 
Draft I). 


The noon session should 
be in the form of a visit to 
some industrial plant, factory, 
mine or some social work 
centre, such as a Remand 
Home, or Juvenile Court. The 
children should. be instructed, 
before the visit, on the points 
which they should observe, 
eg. in industrial centres, 
cleanliness, working hours, 
lighting, ventilation, etc; in 
social work centres,. the age 
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of children there, the reason 
why they are there, etc. Notes 
may be taken for further 
study and examination in the 
light of right principles. 


The Social Study Day or 
Week may close with a suit- 
able film, which explains the 
main topic. The Indian 
Information Services, the 
British Information Services 
and the United States Infor- 
mation Services are usually 
ready to help with sugges- 
tions. 


A DAY OF SOCIAL STUDY 
Draft No. I. — On the Family 
Day’s RovurTINE 


9-00 a.m. Exhibition. 
10-30 a.m. Paper? 
Discussion ? Quiz ? 
11-30 a.m. 
2-30—5 p.m. Visit to some 
mine ? 
6-00—7 p.m. Film 
(an appropriate one). 


Points for the paper 
or discussion 

I. People naturally live in 

groups 
family group — groups accord- 
ing to tribes, races, etc. — 
groups according to jobs or 
occupations (teachers, nurses, 
doctors, etc.) — groups ac- 
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cording to religion (Catholic, 
non-Catholic) — groups ac- 
cording to political parties 


(e.g. 


Congress, Communist, 


etc. in the State). 


THIS IS MAN’S 


QuIz: 


(i) 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Prepared questions & 
answers. 


Which are the essential 
groups needed for the 
good of man’s soul and 
body ? 

(Ans. The family ; the 
State ; the Church ; pro- 
fessional groups). 


(ii) What members of racial 


(iii) 


groups are found in your 
school ? 


(The answer to this 
would need some inves- 
tigation by the pupil, or 
pupils). 


Which of the Popes have 
written about man’s 
social life ? 

What are the names of 
these Encyclical Letters? 

(Ans. Chiefly: Pope 
Leo XIII’s “The Work- 
ers’ Charter”. Pope 
Pius XI’s “The Social 
Order ”.). 


(iv) Though different in race 


and religion, what points 
in common ? 
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(Ans. Nature and des- 
tiny). 


EXHIBITION CHARTS. 
1. Pictures or drawings of 


various types of races: 
head-dress, clothes, etc. 


Charts showing: 


(a) religious groups in 
school. 


(b) racial groups. 


(c) any others. 


II. The Family Group 

The foundations of the 
family (marriage, according 
to Catholic and non-Catholic 
view) — the make-up of the 
family (parents and children) 
— family education (religious, 
discipline, etc.) — family re- 
creation — how the family is 
supported ? (employment of 
father, mother, children ?) — 
the famiy and the school 
(school continues the work of 
parents ; 
parents, in part, taken over 
by the school). . 


responsibility of 
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FAMILY LIFE 


Questions and answers on the 


above section II. 


(i) Mention 3 points of dif- 


ference between the 
Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic view of marriage. 
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(ii) “ Large families (more 
than 2 children) help to 
train better citizens for 
the nation, than smaller 
families”. Discuss or 
debate. 


(iii) Which of the Popes have 
spoken and written on 
the Family ? 


fEXHIBITION CHARTS. 


III. The Family in distress 


Due to insufficient income 
— lack of religion — (bad 
habits, e.g. wasteful spending) 
— lack of room space (slums) 
— lack of education — broken 
homes (separation of parents, 
divorce). 


QUIZ: 


(i) “Mothers of families 
should not work outside 
the home.” Debate. 


(ii) What has the Pope said 
about a “Family Wage”? 


(iii) Suggest means to deve- 
lop the habit of thrift 
in the family. 


CHARTS AND DIAGRAMS: 


(i) Make a picture of the 
ordinary items which 
enter into an ordinary 
family budget, (e.g. 


bread, rice, sugar, etc.). 








(ii) “That’s the way the 
money goes”. 
Charts showing (1) Dis- 
tribution of a Rupee; 
(2) Distribution of 
total income. 


Draft no. II — On human labour 
Day’s ROUTINE 


9-00 a.m. Exhibition. 

10-30 a.m. Paper ? 
Discussion ? Quiz 7 

11-00 a.m. 


2-30—5 p.m. Visit to some 
mine ? 
6-00—7 p.m. Film 
(an appropriate one). 


1. People live in groups 


— family group — groups ac- 
cording to tribes, races, etc. — 
groups according to jobs or 
occupations (teachers, nurses, 
doctors, etc.) — groups ac- 
cording to political parties 
(e.g. Congress, Communist, 
etc.) in the State. 


2. Employment Groups 
Man’s social life is spent 
in various working, or pro- 
fessional groups — Agricul- 
tural (cattle and crop farm- 
ing) Industrial groups 
(e.g. iron, steel, textiles, min- 
ing, transport) — professional 
groups (e.g. doctors, lawyers, 
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teachers, business men, office 
workers) — each group makes 
it own contribution towards 
the good of others, and is 
directly or indirectly ‘helped 
by the others, thus, the doctor 
needs the fruits of the labours 
of the farmer and textile 
worker. This is the SOCIAL 
role of workers in the world. 


QUIZ: 


(i) Which group do you 
wish to join? Do you 
think going to school 
will really help you to 
get into this group ? 


(ii) The welfare of the group 
(miners) advances the 
welfare of all the others. 


(iii) What has Pope Pius Xl 
said about “occupa- 
tional groups”? (Q.A.) 


CHARTS : 


How many workers to 
make a loaf of bread ? 


Show the different de- 
partments (office, pit- 
head, etc.) of a coal 
mine and textiles fac- 
tory, with the different 
types of workers engag- 
ed in each department, 
e.g. miners, weavers, 
engineers etc. 
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3. The human needs of the 
worker 

Workers are human beings: 
they have needs of soul and 
body: they need material 
things (eg. food, clothing, 
shelter, etc.), spiritual things 
(religion, moral virtues, etc.). 
Because work or labour is 
personal (i.e. you cannot se- 
parate the worker from his 
work) the place of work must 
not destroy his health of soul 
and body. Again, his work is 
necessary (i.e. by his work he 
earns wages which help him 
buy what he needs for living) 
for his life he must receive 
a sufficient wage. 


QUIZ: 

(i) Mention some types of 
work which need more 
muscle than brains. 

(ii) Explain why these types 
need brains? muscles ? 

(iii) What have Pope Leo 
XIII and Pius XI said 
about wages ? 

(iv) Find out the wages of 
any domestic servants 
you know. Do you think 
their wages are suffi- 
cient ? insufficient ? 


CHARTS : 
Find and show on a 
chart the wage-levels of 


any 3 types of work- 
ers. 
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BUILDING INDUSTRIAL INDIA 


( The Hatia Project ) 


Heavy Industrial Units in 

Ranchi 

On Republic Day, the tiny 
village of Hatia near Ranchi 
was the scene of lively acti- 
vity. The Minister of Industry, 
Government of India, presided 
at the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the Experts’ 
Hostel of the Heavy Engineer- 
ing Corporation, Limited, 
Ranchi. 


This Corporation is a fully 
owned Government concern 
which was set up in 1958 in 
order to develop a number of 
heavy engineering projects 
commencing with the Heavy 
Machinery Building Plant at 
Hatia and the Coal Mining 
Machinery Plant at Durgapur 
in West Bengal. The need for 
such projects was obvious be- 
cause with the development 
of the heavy industry in the 
country, it became necessary 
to set up various engineering 
concerns which would pro- 
duce and manufacture the 


“spares”, replacements and. 
component parts of such 
industrial units as_ rolling 
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mills, blast furnaces, mining 
equipment, and so on. 


The story of the “Hatia 
Project,” as it has come to be 
known locally, goes back to 
1955-1956 when the Indian 
Prime Minister visited the 
U.S.S.R. In the following 
year the Soviet Government 
sent a team of experts to ad- 
vise the Indian Government 
on plans for the manufacture 
of heavy industrial equip- 
ment which was, in fact, one 
of the priority items in India’s 
Second Five Year Plan. Both 
the Heavy Machine Building 
Plant and the Coal Mining 
Machinery Plant are being 
developed with the collabora- 
tion and rouble credit from 
the U.S.S.R., while the 
Heavy Foundry Forge Plant, 
also at Hatia, to provide the 
castings and forgings requir- 
ed by the Heavy Machinery 
Building Plant, will be set up 
with the technical collabora- 
tion of Messrs Technoexport 
Czechoslovakia, which will 
also supply the plant and the 
equipment. 
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Hatia was chosen for the 
site of the Project after an 
_ extensive survey of various 

localities made by the Soviet 
and Czech experts. The Bihar 
Government, has done _ its 
share by acquiring about 
2,400 acres of land, and mak- 
ing it available to the Cor- 
poration for the establishment 
of the Heavy Machine 
Building Plant and the Heavy 
Foundry Forge unit. Work 
has already started on the 
plant sites and every type of 
heavy earth moving machines 
is at work cutting and level- 
ling the area. Most of this 
work should be completed by 
June, this year, and the whole 
site will be ready for use by 
October, 1960. 


The Heavy Machinery Build- 

ing Plant 

This unit was planned to 
be developed in two stages 
with annual capacities of 
45,000 tons and 80,000 tons 
respectively, but now it is 
hoped that the whole develop- 
ment will be completed in one 
stage. Flexibility is a charac- 
teristic of this plant, thus al- 
lowing the manufacture of 
different types of heavy 
machinery so long as the re- 
quired designs, jigs and tools 
are harnessed, although the 
basic facilities have been pri- 
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marily based on the im- 
mediate manufacture of heavy 
machinery and equipment, for 
an integrated iron and steel 
works. Other heavy industries 
in the country, such as 
mining, oil, chemical and so 
on, will also benefit by the 
surplus capacity which will 
be available, from time to 
time, in various sections of 
the plant. In full production 
the Heavy Machinery Build: 
ing Plant is expected to turn 
out annually heavy machinery 
items to the value of over 
Rs. 40 crores, while the labour 
force employed would be 
about 4,000 workers. The 
over-all estimated cost of the 
whole unit is about Rs. 72 
crores. 


The Heavy Foundry Forge 

Plant 

Just as no industrial unit 
stands alone but needs other 
auxiliary units to help it pro- 
duce the finished product, so 
also the Heavy Foundry 
Forge Plant is but a neces- 
sary adjunct to the Heavy 
Machinery Building Plant 
and is set up to provide the 
required metallurgical base 
in the form of grey iron and 
steel castings and _ forges 
which will be further pro- 
cessed and made available 
for the various needs of indus- 
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trial and engineering indus- 
tries. This Plant will have a 
surplus capacity in most of 
its sections and will, there- 
fore, be able to cater for the 
immediate needs of different 
other industries. A_ special 
feature of this unit, apart 
from the fact that it is ex- 
pected to be a unique Foundry 
Forge in India with regard to 
types, sizes and the quantum 
of castings and forgings pro- 
duced, consists in that it is 
being equipped with the 
necessary machine tools for 
undertaking the finished 
machining of different types 
of rolls for steel rolling mills. 
This unit has been designed 
to be completed in three 
stages with the second stage 
corresponding to the require- 
ments of the 45,000-ton heavy 
machine building capacity 
and the third stage corres- 
ponding to the 80,000-ton 
capacity of the Heavy 
Machine Building Plant. The 
number of workers in this 
industrial unit will be well 
over 6,000 persons, while the 
over-all cost excluding the 
working capital is calculated 
as being about Rs. 55 to 56 
crores, and the expansion to 
the 80,000-ton stage will need 
further investment. 
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The impact of industrialisation 
on the social life of the 
people 
It needs no great imagina- 

tion to understand that if the 

Hatia Project does solve a 

part of India’s industrial 

problems, its very establish- 
ment will create new and 
serious social problems deeply 
touching the lives of the 
people. Hence, the anxious 
question at the moment is 
whether the Hatia Project 
will help improve social and 
civic conditions in the area, 
or only repeat in and around 

Ranchi, all those evils at- 

tendant upon the coming of 

industry, as witnessed in so 
many other countries ? 


Fortunately, there seems 
to be some realisation of these 
dangers, and the Heavy En- 
gineering Corporation which 
is responsible for the Project 
has set about trying to pre- 
pare for these changes in the 
social life of the people. It 
has planned to build a town- 
ship to cover about 4,110 
acres of land around the 
Jagannathpur temple and 
build up all those amenities 
needed for social and civic 
life. A dam across the 
Suvarnarekha river with a 
fully equipped water-works 
station will supply the area 
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with all the water needed, 
while the erection of a new 
thermal station in the locality 
will meet the needs of elec- 
trical power. Communications 
have been improved and it is 
hoped that by the end of this 
year, a broad gauge track 
will link the area with the 
main line to all important 
Indian cities. 


The township is planned 
for a population of 75,000 
workers, excluding the large 
number of other personnel 
required by the auxiliary 
services and the organisation 
and management of the town- 
ship. While something has 
already been done to meet 
the needs of the administra- 
tive staff and higher manage- 
ment, it is to be hoped that 
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the housing problems of the 
ordinary workers and lower 
grade technicians will also be 
solved. It is well known that 
Ranchi town is already suf- 
fering from serious over- 
crowding and the spread of 
slums. Unless the new indus- 
trial project can provide suit- 
able dwellings for its labour 
force, the latter will be forced 
to seek a dwelling in already 
over-crowded Ranchi. While 
the industrial problems of 
machinery, equipment and 
production may easily be 
solved, the problems of social 
conditions and human living 
are of quite a different order, 
and yet, unless these are 
suitably solved, all the 
achievements of the former 
will be meaningless. 
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Message of Pope John XXIII 
for the opening of the World 
Refugee Year 


“ Today, as everybody 
must know, there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of re- 
fugees, victims in various 
ways of the upheavals of re- 
cent years, who are still held 
in camps or lodged in huts, 
humiliated in their dignity of 
human beings, and sometimes 
exposed to the worst temp- 
tations of discouragement and 
despair. 


What kindhearted man 
could remain indifferent to 
that sight: so many men, 
women and even children, 
deprived, without any fault 
of their own, of some of the 
most fundamental rights of 
the human person ; families 
divided up in spite of their 
own wishes, husbands _se- 
parated from their wives, 
children kept away from their 
parents? What a sorrowful 
anomaly in modern society, 
so proud of its technical and 
social progress! Everybody 
has the duty to take this 
matter to heart and to do 
whatever is in his power to 
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STATEMENTS 


bring this sad situation to an 


If anybody should be 
tempted — which God forbid 
— to close his heart to this 
appeal, let him recall to 
memory the grave admonition 
of Our Predecessor: ‘And 
if you remain unmoved by 
the sufferings of the refugee 
wandering hither and thither 
without shelter, where is that 
solidarity which you ought to 
feel with him, knowing as 
you do that his lot today may 
be yours tomorrow ?’ (Pius 
XII, Radio Message of Christ- 
mas 1950). 


We exhort — above all — 
the Pastors of souls to draw 
the attention of their faithful 
to this invitation of Divine 
Providence to make manifest 
their sentiments of Christian 
charity. 


Since, furthermore, private 
initiative alone is incapable 
of resolving problems of this 
magnitude, We are confident 
that Public Authorities will 
wholeheartedly endeavour, 
during the course of this 
year, to follow up and in- 
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tensify still more the praise- 
worthy efforts already being 
made in the field. Important 
results, We do know, have 
already been achieved on the 
international level, notably, 
the drawing up and the adop- 
tion by a considerable num- 
ber of States of the Conven- 
tion of 1951 on the Status of 
Refugees. Would that these 
States, and others likewise, 
might throw open their fron- 
tiers ever more generously 
and speedily bring about the 
human and social resettlement 
of so many unfortunate 
people! Would that these 
could find without delay what 
they so earnestly desire: an 
honourable existence within 
a country of adoption that 
will give them shelter, in the 
peaceful enjoyment of their 
personal and family rights.” 


Address of Pope John to parti- 
cipants of the 10th General 
Conference of the FAO 
Praising the United Nations 

Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation as an “immense work 
of mercy on a world scale”, 
the Holy Father remarked 
that he was especially pleased 
with the FAO’s programme 
for improving the lot of farm 
workers. 


“Coming from a_ rural 
family,” he said, “We have 
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seen with Our own eyes in 
Our youth and We have never 
forgotten how great are the 
labours and burdens of those 
who dedicate themselves to 
working the land: To con- 
tribute toward lightening 
their burden, to give a little 
more of the good things of 
life to those who make pos- 
sible the bread of other men 
— what a wonderful work of 
mercy this is, and how worthy 
of encouragement and praise! 


The Pope asserted that the 
peace manoeuverings of poli- 
ticians “are still so uncertain, 
so subject to being extin- 
guished after arousing great 
hopes”. He said that “ man- 
kind is anxiously trying to 
find from what side true 
peace will at last come, who 
its most effective builders 
will be”. ‘Then he stated: 
“Those who promote the 
exercise of improvement from 
nation to nation, mutual help 
on the economic level in a 
spirit of unselfishness and 
benevolence — are not they 
the ones who are following 
the surest means towards 
union and true peace among 
men?” “May you, gentle- 
men, pursuing your fine acti- 
vities work also for the peace 
of the world,” he added. 
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Pope John XXIII to Pax Romana 
Congress, Manilla. 
26th Dec. 1959 — 6th Jan. 1960 


“ By its very nature, Catho- 


licism is universal, world- 
wide. The Gospel has hap- 
pily, during the course of 


centuries, beginning by the 
Near East, animated the liv- 
ing forms of culture, which 
do not cease to bear pure 
religious, moral and intellec- 
tual values of which it would 
be wrong to deprive oneself. 
And today, it is to you that 
belongs part of that impor- 
tant task of also translating 
the message of truth and 
love into modes suitable to 
the oriental soul: know that 
We consider this work of 
prime importance for the 
future of Catholicism.” 


Statement of the Administrative 
Board of the*N. C. W. C. 
(U.S. A.) on the right to 
emigrate 

The statement defends the 
right of migration, calling it 
an “absolute need” in some 
areas. Stating that it “it is 
the right of human beings to 
have access to the resources 
of the earth created by God 
for the good of man”, the 
archbishops and bishops com- 
ment: “In the present order 
of things, it is necessary for 
the nations to make laws to 
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insure the use of these re- 
sources in a reasonable and 
orderly fashion, but the tenor 
of the law should be such as 
to facilitate, not impede ac- 
cess to them.” 


The statement cautions, 
however, that migration can- 
not be the only solution, nor 
the best answer, for the prob- 
lem of poverty in overcrowded 
countries. Citing instances 
where victims of disrupted 
economic or social conditions 
prefer to remain in their 
homeland in the hope these 
conditions will improve and 
where there are too many 
potential immigrants, the pre- 
lates state: 


“ Accordingly, the nations 
of the world, especially those 
that are prosperous, should 
unite in effective long-range 
programmes designed to raise 
the productivity and thus 
make such nations as self- 
supporting as possible ”. 


While praising what they 
call their country’s tradition 
of helping others in need, the 
prelates charge that U. S. im- 
migration law contains “ pre- 
judicial elements” in its pro- 
visions for “ token quotas for 
Orientals” and in its national- 
origins clause. “Such un- 
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generous laws seem to he- 
speak a spirit of selfishness, 
rather than a genuine desire 
by a privileged people to help 
those in need”. 


Bishop Robert J. Dwyer of Reno 
on Propagandists of World 
Over-Populatien 

“Because there are not- 

able gains in the birthrate of 
various areas, China and 
India for example, we are told 
that the entire human family 
is ‘exploding’ and that with- 
in a brief period the sphere 
will be incapable of support- 
ing its population. The sole 
remedy for this situation, 
they tell us, is the wholesale 
practice of birth prevention. 
Moreover, since they argue 
that continence is an im- 
practicable means for the 
majority of men, they quite 
frankly and bluntly argue for 
birth control by artificial 
instruments...... 


“There is no wisdom in 
ignoring this threat or in 
underestimating its diabolical 
cleverness. The issue is bet- 
ween truth and propaganda, 
and unless we are thoroughly 
alive to the matter, propa- 
ganda will triumph, as it has 
so often in the past. 


“Our insistence must be 
on the facts. The problem of 
overpopulation is serious 
enough to cause concern, 
doubtless. Yet there is no 
shred of evidence to show 
that these facts cannot be 
controlled by normal, ‘intel- 
ligent, Christian means. It is 
ridiculous to try to solve an 
economic question by creating 
a moral chaos, 


“Let us beware of propa- 


ganda. Let us label it as 
such.” 
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THEORY TO PRACTICE 


COLLECTIVE FARMING EXPERIMENT IN BADVEL 


Badvel, my headquarters, 
is a small inland town in the 
Cuddapah District, Andhra 
State. It is the adminis- 
trative headquarters for about 
600 villages. The district is 
one of the most backward of 
South India, plagued by 
periodical famines. 


Here I work for the Adi- 
Dravidas, who, because of 
centuries of social injustice, 
are starved and overworked 
landless agricultural labourers 
and, what is still more un- 
fortunate, have lost their 
self-confidence, determination, 
sense of humour and self- 
respect. Hence, all experi- 
ments in British times to 
help them form co-operative 
farms ended in failure. Our 
present Government, too, has 
tried to get them to work at 
small cottage industries as 
hand-spinning on the Ambar 
Charka. But the unskilled 
Harijans cannot hope to com- 
pete with skilled labour. I 
myself once tried to save them 
from the fleecing contractors 
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of wood-cutting forest coupes, 
by forming them into a co- 
operative society. But both 
the secretary and the presi- 
dent embezzled funds and 
the workers retaliated by go- 
slow work methods. Hence 
this experiment too ended in 
dismal failure. Such was the 
human material which I 
finally succeeded in moulding 
into a flourishing co-operative 
farming society. 


Veerapalle is a small vil- 
lage seven miles distant from 
Badvel. Near it were some 
four hundred acres of good 
farm land renounced to the 
government about a hundred 
years ago because of the 
dilapidated condition of the 
water reservoir. The farmers 
had migrated to new lands 
round a new reservoir built 
by the government while 
their old lands were gradually 
run over by scrub-jungle. 
Only the 50 families of Adi- 
Dravidas stayed on. We form- 
ed a co-operative society with 
myself as President and 
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obtained 160 acres of this 
land for the Harijan members 
of the society. I promised to 
finance the society, and a 
special bye-law was passed 
that money could be borrow- 
ed only from the members. 
In addition, we obtained for 
the members a special exemp- 
tion of limited liability only, 
so that they could not lose 
more than their five-rupee 
shares in the society if it were 
to fail. Since the risks were 
mine it was agreed that the 
land would be worked col- 
lectively in the beginning 
under a Manager appointed 
by me. When the emigrant 
farmers heard of the scheme 
to use their old lands they 
tried several tricks to hinder 
our work of clearance and 
prevent the water from reach- 
ing our reservoir. But the 
higher authorities never fail- 
ed to protect us in such 
incidents. 


I appointed a former 
teacher as Manager. To pre- 
vent embezzlement of funds 
he had to balance the ac- 
counts daily in the presence 
of the local school teacher 
who is also the Secretary of 
the society, and before some 
of the village leaders. We 
have chosen six of the best 
workers as permanent farm- 
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servants on a yearly basis 
and this year have accepted a 
few outsiders whom we have 
promised membership on con- 
ditions of their work proving 
satisfactory. We are syste- 
matically persuading these to 
shift their huts to the fields 
themselves. They have al- 
ready become attached to 
their land and are ready to 
defend it against jealous 
intruders. 


The scheme took much 
longer and cost much more 
than I had estimated. This 
was due to our lack of ex- 
perience in tilling scrub !and 
and having to rely not on the 
rains but on irrigation for 
water. We should have con- 
centrated. on clearing up 
thoroughly a small area and 
manuring it well. We did not. 
We took too large an area — 
70 acres — and diffused our 
energies. After two bad years 
our hopes revived in 1954 
when Government agreed to 
repair our water-reservoir. 
But our crops again failed. 
My appeals to friends at home 
and to the Catholic Welfare 
Conference, U.S.A., brought 
the necessary help. In 1955/56 
we were out of the wood. We 
installed a diesel-oil water 
pump and built a rat-proof 
store house for the grain. In 
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1958 unexpected help came. 
In government circles co- 
operative or collective ferms 
were considered the panacea 
for all agricultural ills. The 
State Minister of Co-opera- 
tion heard from a local official 
about our efforts in this line. 
So he invited me and ar- 
ranged a conference with 
State officials. A subsidy of 
Rs. 17,000 and a loan of 
Rs. 8,000 to our society were 
soon sanctioned. These funds 
were to be used to bring the 
remaining land under culti- 
vation. But due to official 
red-tape the money reached 
us only in April 1959. Two 
conditions were attached to 
the grant: (1) that I should 
remain in charge, and (2) that 
the society should be changed 
Officially into a Collective 
Farming Society. We have 
cleared and worked 40 acres 
already and hope to do the 
same for another 40 acres this 
year. I need more funds and 
have just been allotted 
another grant of Rs. 10,000. 


The lot of the members 
has improved immensely. 
There is no more hunger in 
the village. But there is still 
plenty of scope for improve- 
ment: more diesel-oil water 
pumps, better cattle, fruit 
gardens and still 200 acres 
more for expansion. One- 
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third of the net profits will 
be given to members pro- 
portionate to their work on 
the farm; one-third, if not 
necessary for expansion, will 
be repaid to me, and tke re- 
mainder will go for further 
expansion. 


What I have done for 
Veerapalle I intend doing on 
a smaller scale for the other 
needy villages. Near many 
of them are lots of about 10 
acres of waste land in Go- 
vernment hands. These could 
be distributed to 20 families 
of Adi-Dravidas. One good 
well with a motor pump 
would supply water to all the 
fields. After five years of 
tilling and heavy manuring, 
good profits would accrue to 
these people. I have already 
put this plan into execution 
in four villages, one of which 
is already working well. But 
lack of funds and time make 
me go slower than I would 
wish to. 


Government authorities are 
pleased with my work. Last 
year I was appointed Advisory 
Director of the District Cen- 
tral Co-operative Bank. The 
Government has started a Co- 
operative Farm (individual 
ownership but collective culti- 
vation) for 80 Harijan families 
on a 400 acre plot in a village 
five miles away from Badvel. 
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I have been requested to do 
for it what I have done for 
Veerapalle. I have agreed. 
When I went to visit this new 
village the Planning Officer 
asked me: “But will this 
kind of people be able to 
make a success of such a big 
undertaking ?” I answered : 
“Sir, if you wish to get good 
results select four energetic 
farmers, give them each a 
hundred acres and finance 
them liberally: they will 
make a good job of it. But 
neither the Government nor 
the public would tolerate 
such an action. India needs 
the produce of these fields and 
these people need the relief. 
Unless you are willing to take 
them as they are and unless 
you are prepared to work for 
much less than a hundred 
per cent results for your 
efforts it is better not to 
start at all.. But the condi- 
tions of their life are insuf- 
ferable and we are our 
brother’s keeper.” 


In the villages, the Adi- 
Dravidas are the traditional 
leather workers. In order to 
promote better tanning the 
Government is promoting Co- 
operative Societies of leather 
workers. In every district 
there will be one Model 
Tannery where full facilities 
will be given with instruction 
also in the making of leather 
goods. I also applied for such 
a society for my headquarters, 
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but later on I drew back a 
little, considering the difficul- 
ties which it would entail. 
Wonderful to relate, the offi- 
cials now began to press me 
and when I at last agreed my 
society was at once proposed 
to form the model tannery 
for our district. Being in my 
headquarters the society can 
be better controlled by me 
and if it proves a _ success 
Government will help us to 
add further units such as one 
for chrome-leather. 


Here in brief are my at- 
tempts in the Co-operative 
field. 


By way of conclusion, I 
should say that though the 
interest which the individual 
member takes in his Collec- 
tive Farm is less, the same 
also happens in every large 
farm. Therefore, if one should 
say that Collective Farms 
cannot thrive, because the 
labourers have no personal 
interest in the farm one may 
say the same of any large 
farm. It depends on the 
Manager. If he is good I do 
not see why a Collective 
Farm should not work just 
as well as any large scale 
farm. Why cut it up into 
small bits which are un- 
economic ? Of course, this 
will apply only when it is a 
question of Government land 
newly given to landless agri- 
cultural labourers. 
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Birth Control and Politics 

We have already drawn 
attention to this subject be- 
fore (Social Action, Feb. 1960), 
but the implications of the 
case where morality and 
politics are intertwined are 
so vast that it is worth while 
coming back over the topic 
once more. 


It will be remembered, that 
controversy flared up in the 
U. S. over whether any one 
who was opposed to American 
Governmental aid for the 
spread of birth control in the 
underdeveloped countries, was 
a suitable candidate for the 
Presidency. The immediate 
occasion of the twin problems 
of an increasing population 
and birth control practices 
becoming a campaign issue, 
appears to have been the 
statement of the Catholic 
Bishops of America, in which 
they said that Catholics : 
“will not...... support any 
public assistance, either at 
home or abroad, to provide 
artificial birth prevention, 
abortion or sterilization... .” 


Most of the candidates for 
the Presidency, sensing an 
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inflamable topic, 
restrained answers. But the 
issue was loudly taken up in 
other quarters. The now 
familiar attempt was made 
to try and prove that the 
whole problem was merely 
political, or, as the argument 
runs in another form, that 
private beliefs should not be 
intruded into public affairs. 
The Church, however, is ac- 
customed to being accused of 
unjustifiably entering politics 
whenever she raises a moral 
issue that impinges on poli- 
tical matters. The Church is 
also accustomed to being ac- 
cused of trying to impose her 
views on the general public 
when, in reality, it is a ques- 
tion of asserting a law that 
binds all, whether Catholic or 
non-Catholic. 


gave very 


Bitter Feelings 

Whatever the effect of the 
birth control-foreign aid con- 
troversy on the presidential 
elections, it seems certain 
that bitterness will grow out 
of the dispute. In their State- 
ment the Catholic Bishops 


said: “there is abundant 
evidence of a systematic, con- 
certed effort to convince 
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United States public opinion, 
legislators and policy makers 
that United States national 
agencies, as well as_ inter- 
national bodies, should pro- 
vide with public funds and 
support, assistance in prornot- 
ing artificial birth preven- 
tion for the economically 
underprivileged. countries.” 


The Draper Committee on 
foreign aid recommended that 
the U.S. help underdeve- 
loped countries to establish 
birth control clinics. The Pro- 
testant World Council of 
Churches supported wide- 
spread birth control practices; 
Episcopal Bishop Pike came 
out strongly in favour of the 
birth conttrol-foreign aid is- 
sue ; and a wide-network tele- 
vision programme spread the 
fear of over population, es- 
pecially in India. 


After Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy, a Catholic candidate, 
had made a clear statement 
of his position in the New 
York Times (he said that per- 
sonally he was opposed to 
birth control but if elected 
President and the question of 
birth control legislation came 
up, he would put the interests 
of the U. S. before his own 
personal beliefs), and the 
Catholic bishops had issued 
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their statement, certain Pro- 
testant groups set about at- 
tacking the Catholic position. 
The result has been to arouse 
not a little anti-Catholic 
feeling. 


And Regrets 

All of which is very regret- 
table. It is regrettable that 
there should be so much bit- 
terness in the controversy. 
To Protestants, Catholics 
seem arrogantly. to assume 
that the Catholic position is 
not only right, but self- 
evident. To Catholics, Pro- 
testants seem to be ever shift- 
ing their ground, arguing 
more out of motives of senti- 
ment than reasoning. More 
could and should be made of 
the points common to the two 
parties, as, for instance, the 
need for responsible parent- 
hood, the abolition of too 
youthful marriages in the 
underdeveloped countries. 


It is again regrettable that 
a moral issue should have 
been given a political twist 
in such a way that would 
make it appear undemocratic 
to judge any political pro- 
posal by moral norms. Where 
God’s and Caesar’s domain 
overlap, as in the case under 
discussion, religion and moral- 
ity must enter in. 











The situation is well sum- 
med up by James O’Gara in 
The Commonweal (18-12-’59) : 
“Catholic teaching on birth 
control is a hard saying, even 
for Catholics. Accepting 
neither the _ tradition of 
Natural Law nor the teaching 
authority of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, most Protestants 
will not agree with it. But 
whatever our differences on 
this and other points, it is 
necessary that we be united 
in protecting the right and 
reaffirming the duty of reli- 
gion to judge the world of 
politics and public affairs in 
the name of a higher law.” 


A New Agency 

For a long time it has 
been felt there is need of a 
new international organisation 
that would be more free 
than any similar existing one 
to grant loans for develop- 
ment purposes. The World 
Bank can only lend money to 
governments or to organi- 
zations with government 
guarantees for their loans. To 
counteract this restriction, 
the International Financing 
Corporation (I.F.C.) was set 
up for the purpose of making 
investments in the private 
sector of underdeveloped 
countries and this without the 
necessity of getting govern- 
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mental guarantees. Its contri- 
bution takes the form of risk 
capital, taking payment of 
interest on capital and a share 
in the profits. Most of its 
loans are at 7 per cent in- 
terest. 


But the poorer countries 
are often not in a position to 
finance such ventures nor do 
all development schemes im- 
prove the borrowing country’s 
foreign exchange earnings. 
Yet another new agency was 
needed to loan funds at low 
interest rates and to receive 
repayment on easy instal- 
ments. The International 
Development Association will 
do precisely that. Under its 
charter it can finance “any 
project which will make an 
important contribution to the 
development of the area or 
areas concerned..... Thus 
projects such as water supply, 
sanitation, pilot housing and 
the like are eligible for 
financing....” The Interna- 
tional Development Associa- 
tion can lend to non-govern- 
ment agencies and even give 
free grants. It is certainly the 
most flexible of all the inter- 
national agencies of its type 
and should do immense good 
for the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The more capital it 
has, the greater the extent of 
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its beneficence. Here is an 
opportunity for the West to 
divert a fraction of the 
amount it spends on arma- 
ments to constructive pur- 
poses. 


Immigration 

A growing number of 
young people in this country 
think about migrating to al- 
most any other country that 
will offer them opportunities 
of finding satisfactory employ- 
ment. Many think especially 


of that El Dorado, the U.S.A.” 


Immigration quotas clip the 
wings of all but an infinitesi- 
mal fraction of those who 
would like to enter that 
country of great opportunities. 
In America itself, discussion 
about raising quotas usually 
arises around election time, 
and then subsides for the 
next four years without any- 
thing having been done. 


Most welcome, then, is the 
statement issued by the ad- 


ministrative board of the 
National Catholic Welfare 
Conference — the Milk 


Powder Conference to many 
Indian Catholics. Speaking 
in connection with World 
Refugee Year, the American 
prelates point up America’s — 
“so lavishly blessed with 
God’s bounty ” — obligation 
to receive immigrants. The 
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Bishops pose the problem of 
conscience as to whether 
Americans are doing enough 
for refugees and needy per- 
sons, whether the regulation 
on “hardship” cases (sick, 
unskilled, etc.) is not too 
strict, whether there is enough 
sympathy for “problems of 
compassion” (reuniting fami- 
lies, receiving orphans, etc.) 
and whether the well nigh 
total exclusion of Asians is 
not unjust. 


In answer to the objection 
of making further aid and 
the belief that Americans 
have been generous enough 
and are heavily taxed for aid- 
programmes, the Bishops ask 
their fellow countrymen : 
“How many of us, even with 
heavy taxes and extensive 
programmes of aid, are de- 
prived of luxuries? There 
are few employed Americans 
whose lot is not incompar- 
ably better than that of the 
overwhelming majority of the 
workers in the rest of the 
world. When we realise that 
a great proportion of the 
world’s population goes to 
bed hungry each night...... 
we know that our sacrifices 
are relatively minor.” 


A Friend of Gandhiji 
In his memoires, Fulness 
of Day — so unlike many 
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such writings, in that they 
are full of sympathy, friendli- 
ness and deep piety — the 
late Lord Halifax gives in a 
few lines as good a brief 
sketch of Gandhiji as has 
been made anywhere. As 
Viceroy, the writer will 
be remembered as_ Irwin 
who issued the  well- 
known Gandhi-Irwin §state- 
ment, which pleased neither 
the English nor the Indian 
diehards. Accepting the 
analysis of another friend of 


Gandhi, C. F. Andrews, Hali- 


fax says that while “ Consti- 
tutional reform was impor- 
tant and necessary for the 
development of India’s per- 
sonality and _ self-respect”, 
what really mattered for 
Gandhi “ were the things that 
affected the daily lives of the 
millions of his fellow country- 
men.” 


And these are still the 
things that should be the 
most important today. Rather 
than constitution-makers, 
committeemen, Special In- 
quiry-men, there is a far 
greater need for men like 
Gandhi whom Halifax well 
describes as “the natural 
knight-errant, fighting always 
the battle of the weak against 
suffering and what he judged 
injustice. The claims of 
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Indians in South Africa, the 
treatment of Indian labourers 
in the indigo fields in India, 
the thousands rendered home- 
less by the floods of Orissa, 
and above everything the 
suffering arising from com- 
munal hatreds — all these 
were in turn a battlefield on 
which he fought with all his 
strength for what to him was 
the cause of humanity and 
right.” 


Fasting 

In the same book by Hali- 
fax is an interesting letter 
of William Ebor later 
Archbishop of Canterbury — 
in which the writer follows 
up a discussion he and Hali- 
fax had on Civil Disobedience, 
and the use of fasting unto 
death as a political weapon. 
Since there has long been 
controversy over the morality 
of such an act — the Sweeney 
case comes to mind — the 
Archbishop’s views on the 
Indian situation are worth 
considering. He wrote to 
Halifax: “I can conceive its 
(fast to death) being a justi- 
fiable as well as a heroic 
thing to do.” But if so, this 
is because the end in itself 
and the means are fully justi- 
fied. “If my end is good, I 
may serve it by any means 
that in fact will serve it, 
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provided these contain no 
moral evil. If Indians will 
live in peace on condition of 
my cutting off my nose, it 
may be right for me to cut 
it off. But I ought also to 
wish them to leave behind 
such irrelevancies and live in 
peace because it is a good 
thing to do.” And lest there 
be too many would-be imi- 
tators of the fasting principle, 
the pitfalls of this practice 
must be carefully skirted: 
“the deliberate use of suffer- 
ing as a means of gaining 
power to do good is no doubt 
justifiable ; but it easily turns 
into a way of imposing my 
will on other people, and thus 
into a very subtle and poison- 
ous form of self-assertion.” 


The Mainspring of Democracy 

What makes democracy 
tick ? Not ‘ guided’ or ‘cen- 
tralised’ democracy, but the 
genuine article. Once again 
Halifax has much political 
wisdom distilled in a few re- 
marks. Reflecting on the 
daily training received in 
Parliament and the many 
qualities required for the con- 
tinued life of a democratic 
assembly, he remarks: “ First 
among the lessons of that 
school I would set the teach- 
ing of its pupils to accept the 
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duty of listening to opinions, 
with which they may be in 
sharp disagreement.” Those 
who find it irksome to listen 
patiently to opinions other 
than their own are reminded 
that a proper function of a 
democracy depends just on 
that “to listen to opinions 
contrary to their own, since 
it is by such debate that 
popular assemblies (are) nur- 
tured and fed. With such an 
acquired habit of the sove- 
reign virtue of toleration, 
may commonly go other 
virtues..... a discriminating 
perception of the time for a 
speech and the time for 
silence; of the strength of 
working in a team ; the capa- 
city wholeheartedly to ap- 
prove the merit of a contri- 
bution in a speech which one 
admits to have been better 
than one could ever have 
made oneself; the training 
to organize the point at which 
the argument begins to travel 
downhill to an unworthy 
ending.” Budding parliamen- 
tarians would do well to 
study these points and strive 
to put them into practice. 
They will then save us some 
disgraceful scenes and delight 
us with better and shorter 
speeches. 
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Tanganyika 

Five years ago a teacher 
at St. Francis’ High School, 
Mr. Julius Nyerere, gave up 
teaching to enter politics. He 
founded the Tanganyika 
African National Union to 
gain independence through 
peaceful means. At its first 
meeting in 1954 the Union 
counted seventeen members, 
Last year it conquered the 30 
parliamentary seats to be 
filled by elections, including 
those reserved for Europeans 
and Africans. Next. Mr. 
Nyerere won the decisive 
point that the next election 
(in September 1960) will be 
fought for responsible govern- 
ment on a common roll. “For 
the first time, the London 
“Economist ” comments (Dec. 
19, 1959), a sizeable com- 
munity of white settlers, as 
well as Asians, will thereby 
pass under the authority of a 
predominantly and_ increas- 
ingly African party and go- 
vernment. The ‘white belt’ 
which used to be thought of 
as extending from Somaliland 
to the Cape is cracked open. 
And this is being done in a 
country which, in terms 
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of trained African cadres, is 
even worse off than Nyasa- 
land ”. 


Mr. Nyerere has indeed 
proved a remarkable personal- 
ity, who through modesty, 
wisdom and moderation was 
able to win the esteem of 
Africans, Asians and Euro- 
peans alike. (He agreed to 
21 seats reserved for non- 
Africans in a house of 71). 


In the very first speech 
which he made in the Legis- 
lative Council after obtaining 
grant of near-self-govern- 
ment for Tanganyika, this 
future Prime Minister of the 
country made an appeal to 
his followers to get away 
completely from racial poli- 
tics and to build up a plural 
society in which minority 
communities will not labour 
under any disadvantages ? 
He said : 


“From now on, the duty of 
protecting human rights — those 
human rights for which we 
have been struggling — that 
duty from now on is our duty. 
Let it not be said by posterity 
that we were a bunch of hypo- 
crites. Let not the world point 
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a finger at us and say that we 
gained our freedom on a moral 
argument — the argument of 
the brotherhood of man — and 
then threw that argument over- 
board, and began ourselves to 
discriminate against our brothers 
on the ground of colour. 


We in Tanganyika believe that 
only a wicked man can make 
colour the criterion of human 
rights. Here we intend to build 
a country in which the colour 
of a person’s skin or the texture 
of his hair will be as irrelevant 
to his rights and duties as a 
citizen as it is irrelevant to his 
value in the eyes of God”. 


These are words of a wise 
and noble man. Mr. Nyerere 
has in him the promise of a 
great statesman. Aged about 
34 he was educated at a 
Catholic Mission and at Edin- 
burgh University. 


Tanganyika, a_ territory 
under British Trusteeship, 
counts some 20,000 settlers in 
a population of 9 million. 
During the last four years its 
national income increased an- 
nually by an average of 15 
million dollars. Africans al- 
ready occupy positions of in- 
fluence in all sectors of public 
life. 


Tanganyika has the unique 
distinction of having one of 
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its sons chosen by Pope John 


XXIII as the first African 
Cardinal. 
Belgian. Congo 

Events in the Belgian 


Congo are moving so very 
far that our rubric in the 
February issue of “Social 
Action ” was out of date when 
it appeared. The Belgian 
plan for elections and the 
establishment of a Central 
Congolese Government by the 
end of 1960 did not satisfy 
the Congolese political parties. 
They demanded immediate 
independence. First the 
Minister for Congo, then the 
King accompanied by the 
Minister, rushed to Congo 
to acquaint themselves per- 
sonally with the situation. 
They became convinced that 
immediate independence must 
be granted. The white colons 
themselves unanimously ask- 
ed for it: a clear-cut and 
final solution was the par- 
amount need. A Round-Table 
Conference was convoked. and 
opened in Brussels on January 
20.- The Congolese delegation 
was composed of 81 represen- 
tatives of the political parties 
and the tribal areas. Belgium 


was represented by six 
Ministers and _ parliamen- 
tarians belonging to the 


three leading national parties. 
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The first decision of the 
Conference was to agree on 
the 30th June as the date on 
which Congo would become 
fully independent. Only when 
this decision was taken and 
the Minister for Congo pledg- 
ed himself to have it endorsed 
by the Belgian Parliament or 
resign, did the deep-seated 
distrust shown thus far by 
Congolese leaders disappear. 


The Conference agreed 
next on the transitional set- 
up, the general outline of 
the Constitution of the new 
State, and a treaty of friend- 
ship, assistance and co-opera- 
tion between Belgium and 
Congo, subject, as far as the 
latter two items are con- 
cerned, to the approval of 
the future government of 
independent Congo. 


During the four months’ 
transitional period Congolese 
leaders, chosen by the Con- 
golese delegation at the Con- 
ference, are to be actively 
associated with the. Govern- 
ment of Congo, both in Bel- 
gium and in Congo. Six of 
the latter will form an Exe- 
cutive Council presided over 
by the Governor-General 
which will have power to 
take decisions by a majority 
vote. 
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The Belgo-Congolese Round 
Table Conference wound up 
on February 20. 


In less than 18 months the 
Belgian Congo will thus have 
passed from full colonial 
status to full independence. 


China 
“Our whole Party is now 
engaged in a fight against 


rightist opportunism”, are 
the opening words of an 
article published in RED 


FLAG, on November 16, 1959, 
by its editor-in-chief, Ch’en 
Po-ta, a close companion of 
Mao Tse Tung. The article 
which is an _ authoritative 
summary of views on fissure 
inside the Party, appeared 
the same day in_ the 
PEOPLE’S DAILY and was 
reprinted by other magazines. 
The gist of the article is that 
the rupture in the Party far 
from healing during the past 
two-and-a-half years, has fur- 
ther widened. A number of 
Party veterans disapprove 
the leadership of Mao. “Their 
resistance, says the article, 
can be reduced to two points. 
They are opposed to the 
guidance of the Party, and 
they are opposed to the mass 
movements. They attack 
mainly the big leap and the 
people’s communes”. They 
further want some freedom, 
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equality and fraternity, but 
these, the author insists, 
“ were never on the pro- 
gramme of Marxists”. Ac- 
cording to “China News 
Analysis”, No. 307, January 
8, 1960). 


Malaya 

It is barely two years since 
the Federation of Malaya at- 
tained its independence and 
it can already boast of a de- 
mocratic Constitution, a suc- 
cessful election, and a Parlia- 
ment which met for the first 
time on September 12, 1959. 


His Majesty the Yang di- 
Pertuan Agong, in opening 
the first Parliament, extolled 
the democratic character of 
the Constitution as a pledge, 
he said, “of our firm faith in 
the concepts and traditions of 
parliamentary democracy, and 
most important of all, ...... 
our common belief that cer- 
tain fundamental liberties 
are essential to the dignity 
and. self-respect of men ”. 


Since its independence the 
Federation has been making 
steady economic progress. 
The recent completion of the 
Malacca Generating Station, 
the Penang Ferry Terminals, 
the double-decker bridge at 
Klang, the Klang Gates Dam, 
drainage and irrigation pro- 
jects to agricultural lands in 
the kampongs and villages, 
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are notable examples, apart 
from the many smaller pro- 
jects all over the country. 
Other major projects are 
being planned or in the course 
of construction. They include 
the Cameron Highlands 
Hydro-Electric Station, the 
deep-water harbour at Port 
Swettenham and other pro- 
jects. 


Recently the Minister for 
Works, Posts and Telecom- 
munications disclosed that 
600 miles of new roads had 
been built, serving 1000 
square miles of outlying areas, 
250 bridges constructed, 
microwave telecommunica- 
tion completed one year ahead 
of schedule, 100 telephone 
booths set up in various kam- 
pongs in 1958 alone, 19 new 
post offices built and 18 mobile 
postal units brought into 
service. 


The Federation has been 
admitted as the 82nd member 
nation to the U.N.O. with 
the unanimous support of the 
member countries. In foreign 
affairs Malaya has gained the 
respect of the world because 
of her righteous stand. Her 
support for Algeria’s right of 
self-determination and her 
move in the U.N.O. to have 
the Tibetan question included 
in the General Assembly’s 
agenda have showed her un- 
biased sincerity in the cause 
of justice. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC 
Kumudini Dandekar. 


Poona, I959. xiv, 142, Rs. 8.26 


Among the many requirc- 
ments of renascent India is 
sound sociological and demo- 
graphic research. Still too 
little is known, scientifically, 
about vital statistics, factors 
influencing mass_ behaviour 
and the many other problems 
that should be studied so that 
we may know more precisely 
how people act and the 
motives that lie behind their 
behaviour. Though the last 
decade has seen an increasing 
amount of information, much 
of it has been too imprecise 
and general to furnish the 
basis for sound and detailed 
planning. It has even been 
necessary to call the assis- 
tance of foreign experts to 
assist in the task of obtaining 
exact information in special- 
ized fields. 


Among the Indian agencies 
doing research work, the one 
that has been singled out for 
praise as making scientific 
surveys and producing not- 
able monographs is_ the 
Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics, Poona. This 
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SURVEY OF SIX RURAL 


COMMUNITIES, by 


Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 


Institute has made and pub- 
lished Social Surveys of 
Kolhapur, Poona, followed up 
by a comprehensive Re-Survey 
of Poona, Survey of Fertility 
and Mortality in Poona Dis- 
trict, a Fertility Survey of 
Nasik. Kolaba and Satara 
Districts. The book under re- 
view is the latest in the series 
of such monographs. 


This Survey is an answer 
to the invitation of the De- 
mographic Studies Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Family Plan- 
ning Research and _  Pro- 
grammes Committee of the 
Planning Commission, Go- 
vernment of India, to do re- 
search work in the indicated 
fields. The source from which 
the invitation emanates indi- 
cates whatever bias the re- 
search may have. 


The purpose of this Survey 
is to obtain data on fertility 
and mortality, on the socio- 
economic determinants of 
fertility and mortality rates 
and to assess attitudes to- 
wards family planning. The 
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districts surveyed are in the 
then-Bombay and Hyderabad 
States. 26 villages, 37,935 
persons, are the subject mat- 
ter. 


There can be no question 
here of entering into the 
wealth of statistical details 
found in the text and 
the numerous tables. They 
go to strengthen the re- 
putation of the Gokhale 
Institute for scientific work. 
There are also the usual 
curiosities that interest even 
the uninitiated, as, for in- 
stance, the pronounced pre- 
ference of people, in giving 
their age, for ages ending in 
0 or 5, and a secondary pre- 
ference for even digits. This 
is a phenomenon well known 
to demographers but it can 
be a useful lesson to tyros 
not to be cautious only of 
ladies’ statements about their 
age. Another fact unearthed 
was that leprosy incidence was 
9 per 1000, a figure that was 
less high than the general 
expectation. 


One subject, which parti- 
cularly interests the reviewer, 
is the age at marriage. For 
many reasons it is desirable 
that couples in this country 
should marry later than they 
do. For their health, for that 
of their future children, for 
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the full development of their 
personality they would be 
better off were they to marry 
later. Later marriages may 
also result in smaller families 
and thus be an acceptable 
means of lowering a high 
rate. It is therefore of great 
interest to know what infor- 
mation the Survey can give 
on this important subject. 


The same pattern was not 
universal throughout the six 
centres, but, in general, mar- 
riage took place very early. 
In two centres, the percentage 
of unmarried in the 18-22 age 
group, was about 2.5 per cent; 
in two other centres, about 
0. 5 per cent. But in the re- 
maining other two centres, 
for the same age group, 20.24 
per cent were unmarried. A 
previous Survey in Poona 
District shows that the same 
pattern of very early mar- 
riage is widespread: out of 868 
married women, 422, nearly 
50 per cent, were married at 
14 years of age or earlier, 339 
between 15-19, and only 107 
married at 20 years of age or 
over. 


Child marriage within the 
six districts was very com- 
mon: in two centres, 33.8 and 
21.55 per cent, respectively, 
had married at 8 years of 
age or below; in another 
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centre, 43.9 per cent were 
married before reaching 9 
years of age. In four com- 
munities, 75.81 per cent of 
women surveyed were mar- 
ried before 13. The Sarda Act 
(1929) prohibits marriages of 
girls below 14 years of age. 
Investigation shows that at 
four centres “nearly 80 per 
cent of all marriages con- 
tracted since 1929 were child 
marriages”. So that “for all 
practical purposes the Act 
has been forgotten. “Two 
centres showed a different 
pattern from the rest: one 
was composed mainly of 
Bhils, who have special mar- 
riage customs: late marriage 
or even no marriage at all. 
The other centre had prac- 
tically no child marriages, 
and, generally, much latter 
marriages than the other 
centres. This fact is probably 
attributable to the community 
being close to Bombay. One 
tentative conclusion would 
seem to be that education, 
even informal through out- 
side contacts, especially with 
urban life, raises the marriage 
age. 

As elsewhere in the 
country, the male population 
marries later than the other 
sex. In three centres, in the 
18-22 age group, 28-30 per 
cent were unmarried. But in 
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another community, where the 
men were in constant contact 
with Bombay, in the same 
age group, 95 per cent had not 
married. 


There is some evidence 
that the gap in the age bet- 
ween men and women at the 
time of their marriage is nar- 
rowing. V.g. the proporticn 
of women with the difference 
of 15 or more years between 
their ages and those of their 
husbands is from 5 to 12 per 
cent. This is yet another 
good effect of education for 
there is always something 
repugnant in the marriage of 
a very young and immature 
girl to a man double her age. 
As can be concluded from the 
above data, more education 
raises the age of marriage 
for both girls and boys. And 
if the education of girls 
keeps pace with that of boys 
then those undesirable mar- 
riages characterized by a 
great difference in age will 
disappear. 


Parental consent continues 
to be the dominant factor in 
arranging marriages. There is 


however an improvement. 
Forty per cent of the boys 
are said to have _ been 


consulted about their mar- 
riages and to have given 
their consent to the choice of 
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bride, while 15 per cent of 
the girls are said to have 
been consulted and to have 
consented. but the old pat- 
tern predominates for “In 
only 15 out of the total of 
459 marriages.... was (it) 
reported that ‘the marriages 
were settled by mutual ap- 
proval and consent of the 
bride and bridegroom.” 


Ruinous expenditure on 
marriage celebrations conti- 
nues to be an _ undesirable 
feature. More than half the 
annual income is spent on 
marriage, and “in many cases, 
it (expenditure) is very nearly 
equal to (the family’s) whole 
annual income.” Debts are 
incurred for sixty per cent of 
the marriages. There appears 
no hope of any immediate 
change that would reduce the 
crippling amount. spent : 
“Pressure of custom and pub- 
lic opinion and of false family 
pride is such that there 
seems no escape from this 
heavy expenditure.” 


Fertility rates are around 
what demographers anticipate 
but higher than the unsuspec- 
ting imagine. The number of 
children per married women 
in her lifetime works out 5-6 
in four communities. In the 
cther two centres, it was 7 
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and above, but this high 
figure is held suspect due to 
the smallness of the sample. 
The gross reproduction rate 
varied in the six centres from 
2.0 to 3.0. Three centres 
showed no decline in fertility 
in recent years. In two cen- 
tres there was a slight but 
clear decline. 


One aim of the Survey 
was to examine attitudes as 
regards family planning so 
as to discover what 


“cc pro- 
gress” has been made and 
what adjustments should 


take place to achieve greater 
success. Such has also been 
the purpose of the other 
Surveys mentioned above. . It 
is only in this section on 
family planning that one 
feels the investigators are 
straining to interpret their 
findings so as to produce a 
clear vote for family plan- 
ning. In general, however, 
the results are inconclusive, 
proving, as elsewhere in the 
country, that family plan- 
ning has not had an en- 
thusiastic reception. Accord- 
ing to the Survey, among wo- 
men, 39.1 per cent are favour- 
able to contraception, and 
39.1 per cent are unfavour- 
able. Those with five child- 
ren or less are opposed to the 
use of contraceptives. A 
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slight majority of those with 
more than five children are in 
favour. But because they 
found the use of contracep- 
tives very complicated, those 
who favoured family limita- 
tion showed an alarming pro- 
clivity towards sterilisation. 
In one centre, of those in 
favour of contraception, over 
half “opted for vasectomy.” 


Of those who disapproved 
of contraception, about 25 per 
cent did so on “ pseudo- 
religious grounds.” The author 
does not explain what she 
means by this expression but 
presumably it means those 
who said it was “ wrong” but 
could not explain why. It 
would have been surprising 
had villagers been found who 
could give a theological ex- 
planation of their distrust in 
a practice they instinctively 





felt to be wrong. This instinc- 
tive revulsion was expressed 
by one villager: “ According 
to (her) no decent institution 
would expect the investigator 
to discuss such topics as 
family planning with the vil- 
lagers.” The study concludes 
that attitudes are not yet set, 
that there is little prejudice, 
“no religious dogmas to dis- 
approve of contraception.” 


While disassociating one- 
self from the bias towards 
propaganda for family plan- 
ning in such surveys as the 
one under review, it is hoped 
that others will be as com- 
petently done. A few such 
surveys are far more likely 
to bring about the desired 
social changes in India than 
the flood of platitudinous 
exhortations which it is our 
lot to undergo. 


A. N. 


“ABC OF Y.C.W-. INTRODUCTORY HAND BOOK” published 


by ‘“‘The Young Christian Workers’’, Catholic Centre, 


Méedras 1. 46 


pages, Rs. 0.50. Foreword by His Grace the Archbishop of Madras. 


This Hand Book to the 
Y. C. W. Movement gives in 
a few pages all the essential 
notions and information need- 
ed to start a Y.C. W. Section: 
the origins of the movement, 
its beginnings in India, its 
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main idea (a school, a service 
and a representative body), 
its actual working (Section 
Meetings, Teams, Study 
Days etc.), its affiliation to 
the International Y. C. W.. 
etc. 
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As is well known the Y. 
C.W. is “an organisation of 
young working boys and girls 
which takes them out of their 
isolation, their abandonment, 
their powerlessness, which 
groups them, trains them, 
helps them, and represents 
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them in order to teach them 
and enable them to rechris- 
tianize their whole lives, their 
environment, the whole mass 
of the young workers, in con- 
formity with their divine vo- 
cation and the divine plan” 
(Mgr. Cardyn). 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Injustice and Communism by D. Hyde. World Justice, Vol. 1, No. 2, 


Dec. 1959. 


When the Central Govern- 
ment took over in Kerala in 
1959, the Reds determined to 
hit back. This they did by 
serious rioting in Calcutta 
over rocketing food prices. 
By so doing the communists 
demonstrated that what they 
cannot get by political means 
they may well achieve by 
economic pressure. The French 
Communist Party used the 
same tactics after World War 
II and thus brought a num- 
ber of industries to a stand- 
still. Whenever communists 


have tried to bring the work- 
ers out on strike or demons- 
tration for purely political 
purposes, they have had a 


poor response. But when 
they switched to “bread and 
butter issues” their agitation 
was crowned with success. 


Orders come from time to 
time from Moscow to Com- 
munist Parties of the free 
world to attempt a directly 
political issue. This is a 
gauge of their real strength 
— since ultimately com- 
munists are only interested 
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in spreading communism. 
International communist lead- 
ers do not expect all political 
strikes to succeed. They 
know that long-drawn out 
disputes can cripple an 
industry or even a national 
economy, and at the same 
time be represented as a 
fight for social justice. 


Such has been the policy 
of communism from the bhe- 
ginning. The setting up of 
the Paris Commune of 1871 
was of this kind. The slogan 
used for the Russian Revolu- 
tion was “ Bread, land, peace 
and homes!” — just the 
things Russians did not get. 
The Bolsheviks demonstrated 
that the masses will fight and 
die for the ordinary things 
of life, coupled with a “simple 
appeal to justice and ideal- 
ism.” The Chinese Red Re- 
volution made a direct ap- 
peal to the desire of land- 
hungry poor peasants for a 
more just distribution of 
land. Unjust division of land, 
the unjust claims of land- 
lords and moneylenders are 
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“some of the most explosive 
things on earth today.” 


Similar methods of appeal- 
ing to the lack of ordinary 
things were employed during 
the Spanish Civil War and 
during the Red Army’s occu- 
pation of Central Europe. Re- 
forms are but stepping stones 
to revolution. The food riots 
in Bengal, and all the other 
like events, are “ just so much 
ammunition in the fight for 
Communism ”. The individual 
communist may feel compas- 
sion but his Marxism in- 
structs him that the masses 
are to be helped by the class 
struggle. In all communist- 
inspired agitations. “The 
point to grasp is that though 
the injustices against which 
it (C.P.) campaigns are 
usually real enough, the 
party’s fight against them is 
not for justice but for Com- 
munism.” 


Similarly, the communist 


press is interested, not in 
correcting wrongs, but in 
agitation. In regard to 
underdeveloped countries, it 
sneers at the efforts of inter- 
national organizations to aid 
these countries, and uses 
hunger, etc., as a means to 
stir class hatred. The good 
communist’s approach to in- 
justice must be coldly scienti- 
fic; casting off his previous 
humanitarian approach, “he 
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must come to see justice, 
freedom, liberty as so many 
bourgeois concepts....” 


Asia, Africa and Latin 
America have the elements 
necessary for the spread of 
communism. The hungry 
peasants of these lands have 
little to lose. So while “the 
Asian peasant most frequent- 
ly joins the Communist Party 
because of a sense of injustice, 
it is a bad collective con- 
science at the presence of 
poverty in the world of 
plenty which drives’ the 
middle-class intellectuals to 
Marxism in the West.” One 
thing more than anything else 
attracts peasants in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America to 
communism and that is “the 
unjust sharing of the crop as 
between the peasant and the 
landlord.” This is particularly 
true of the Philippines, where 
peasants filled the ranks of 
the Hukbalahap,” the Com- 
munist-led guerrilla army, 
which came so near to vic- 
tory in 1951.” Indonesia has 
the second largest C. P. in 
the free world (after Italy). 
The C. P. of Indonesia “has 
one and a half million mem- 
bers and receives some six 
million votes at elections. 
The overwhelming majority 
of these come from the 
peasants and small farmers of 
Java.” There is the same story 
in Latin America, where, 
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after a long period under- 
ground, the C. P. has come 
out into the open and is now 
reaching millions, especially 
impoverished peasants. 


A Model View of Vocational Training, 


Dec. 1959. 

The Federation of the 
German Association of 
Teachers offered a prize for 
the best study of the theme: 
“The task of the vocational 
school in the age of automa- 
tion and atomic energy, with 
a 12-year period of compnl- 
sory education.” The prize- 
winning study (Abel, H. and 
Groothoff, H. H. Berufsschule, 
Gestalt and Reform) is of 
general interest. 


The authors consider: In 
the future, education and 
vocational training must be 
regarded as a single, inte- 
grated and continuous pro- 
cess. The idea of choosing a 
trade once for all and for a 
lifetime is not longer valid 
in the fluid occupational struc- 
ture of the modern industrial 
world. Vocational guidance 
must be in accordance with 
industrial needs, only thus 
can suitable vocational train- 
ing programmes be set up. 
A right to vocational train- 
ing should be established by 
law. The legal age for leav- 
ing school should be raised 
from 14 to 16 years. 


“Summing up 
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The answer to interna- 
tional communism is interna- 
tional justice, but not abstract, 
cold justice, “ but one which 
flows from a deep love of 
God and of our fellow men.” 


International Labour Review, 


authors stress two great ten- 
dencies which are becoming 
more and more marked. The 
first consists in making it 
possible for young workers to 
branch off at a later stage 
and in counterbalancing the 
increasing specialisation of 
industrial work by a broad 
and flexible basic training. 
The second is characterised by 
the growing place in training 
programmes allocated to theo- 
retical teaching in response to 
the steady increase in the 
level of technical knowledge 
required in modern industry; 
at the same time it is coming 
to be recognised that future 
workers (even simple pro- 
duction workers) need an ade- 
quate general and cultural 
education.” 

What the authors demand 
is a progressive advance to- 
wards life after school, instead 
of the sudden jump, at the 
age of 14 years, from school 
to work. There should be an 
intermediary period of edu- 
cation during which practical 
instruction should take first 
place, and of which pre- 
occupational courses would 
form a part. 
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